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THE EMPRESS THEODORA 


Theodora, the whore who became empress, is probably the most 
famous, certainly the most notorious figure in the millennial history of 
the Byzantine empire. The lurid detail of contemporary sources allows 
her life to be reconstructed and her character understood as well as any- 
one else in the entire period. Romantic and decadent, she has inspired 
generations of writers and scholars, from Gibbon, through the fin-de- 
siecle French (who especially appreciated her), to sober modern ac- 
counts ('). It would seem that everything is known about her, and all that 
needs to be said has been. Yet, in a sense, the very abundance of sources 
is deceptive, for the image they create is full of contradictions. The cen- 
tral problem is that the most detailed and colorful account, the Secret 
History of Procopius, is a venomous pamphlet of dubious merit. It may, 
as it purports, give a perceptive insider’s revelations ; or it may simply be 
malicious slander. For Theodora, though, it cannot be avoided. 


(1) There are too many works on Theodora to list here. They have naturally 
been influenced by the Secret History, first published in the West in 1623. 
Edward Gipson, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, cap. 40, sets the tone : 
‘Theodora, whose strange elevation cannot be applauded as the triumph of 
female virtue’. The best, and most critical, is probably H.-G. Beck, Kaiserin 
Theodora und Prokop, Munich, 1986. Full reference to the sources can be found 
in the exhaustive, though sometimes inaccurate, survey of Assunta Nacu in RE 
A10 (1934), cols.1774-1791, s.v. Theodora 11. Ch. DIEHL, Théodora impératrice 
de Byzance, Paris, 1904 is the classic, and very thorough, account. The well- 
illustrated Justinian and Theodora by Robert BRowninc (London 1971) follows 
DIEHL, as does A. BRIDGE, Theodora, London, 1978 who pads the narrative with 
a great deal about the times. See also, most recently, the comprehensive if not 
very critical chapter of Lynda GARLAND, Byzantine Empresses, London, 1999, 
pp. 11-39. A. Cameron, Procopius, London, 1985, pp. 49-83 and B. Rusin, Das 
Zeitalter Justinians, Berlin, 1960, pp. 98-121 add much of interest. For fictional 
or fictionalized works on Theodora, see CAMERON, Procopius, p. 67, n. 1. Fin-de- 
siecle : Theodora probably reached the height of her modern fame with Victorien 
SARDOU’S spectacular play Théodora (1884), a great success that starred Sarah 
Bernhardt. 
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The basic question about Theodora, then, is how much can be 
believed ? Was she the virago of Procopius or something quite different ? 
Or is it possible to conclude anything at all ? I propose here to examine 
Theodora’s career in the light of all the sources, beginning with a sketch 
of her life as it would look if the Secret History did not exist — this will 
produce a very unfamiliar image — then ask some basic questions about 
her life and career, and in the process to evaluate as much of the Secret 
History as possible. The result should at least put Theodora in perspec- 
tive, and serve as a case study of the problems that arise in examining 
even one of the best known periods of antiquity. 


THEODORA WITHOUT THE SECRET HISTORY 


Theodora was born in Cyprus, Paphlagonia, Alexandria or Syria (”). By 
the most circumstantial, though late account, she was the daughter of a 
monophysite priest on the Euphrates frontier. Justinian met her early in 
his reign when he was campaigning against the Persians, and persuaded 
her reluctant father to allow him to marry her on condition that she could 
keep her monophysite faith (*). Whatever the merits of this story, its 
chronology is plainly wrong, for more contemporary sources show that 
Theodora married Justinian before he became emperor and that they were 
crowned together in 527 (*). The dates of her birth and marriage are not 
recorded. 

In this version, Theodora’s early life is completely obscure ; neither the 
date nor the circumstances of her arrival in the capital are known, nor is 
there clear evidence of her activities there. A late source reports that she 
lived in poverty and made her living by spinning wool in a modest house 


(2) This question will be discussed below, p. 164-166. 

(3) The Chronography of Bar Hebraeus, tr. E. W. Budge, London, 1932, 
p. 73f. ; cf. Chronique de Michel le Syrien, ed. J.-B. CHaABot, Paris 1899-1910, 
II.189 and Chronicum anonymum ad a.1234 pertinens, ed. J.-B. CHABot (CSCO, 
Scr. syri III.14), Louvain, 1937, p. 151, which give slightly varying accounts. 
This story, recorded in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and discussed below, 
does not appear in contemporary sources. 

(4) John of Ephesus, Lives of the Eastern Saints, ed. and tr. E. W. Brooks 
in PO 17, Paris, 1923, p. 189 (henceforth ; IoEph, Lives); John Malalas, ed. 
L. Dinporr, Bonn, 1831, p. 422 ; Chronicon Paschale, ed. L. DiNporF, Bonn, 
1832, p. 616. 
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that was still being shown to tourists in the tenth century (°). The con- 
temporary, John of Ephesus, who greatly admired Theodora for her piety, 
cryptically remarks that she came from the porneion or brothel (°). In 
view of her later activities, this would seem to be a mistake, scribal error 
or interpolation (’). Theodora had a sister, Comito, who married Sittas, 
the commander of the armies in Armenia, in 528 (€). She also had a 
daughter who produced two sons: John, a monophysite, achieved an 
honorary consulate ; Athanasius became a monophysite monk and was 
once candidate for the patriarchate of Alexandria (°). Since they are never 
described as descendants of Justinian, it would appear that she had been 
married previously, most probably to a monophysite. She held the rank of 
patrician before her accession to the throne (°). 

Theodora was a devout monophysite and protector of her church. 
Already before she came to the throne, during Justin I’s persecutions, she 
persuaded her husband to intercede with the emperor on behalf of Mare, 
bishop of Amida (''). As empress, she used her considerable influence to 
protect monophysite monks, nuns, priests and bishops from a persecution 
that became intense in 536 and 537. She received large numbers of 
church leaders in the palace, gave them allowances and provided them 
with suitable residences, all the while concealing them from the police. 
Her protection enabled the monophysite church to survive. She extended 
it to leaders like Severus of Antioch, who had effectively headed the 
church in the time of Anastasius. When he came to Constantinople from 
exile in 535, Justinian received him thanks to the influence of Theodora ; 
Severus remained grateful to her, considering her inspired by God, after 


(5) Ps-Codinus, PatriaCP III.93 (in Th. PREGER, ed., Scriptores originum 
Constantinopolitanarum, Leipzig, 1907, I1.248) ; on this, see below, p. 165. 

(6) loEph, Lives 17.189. Porneion is no ambiguous term : see S. LEONTSINI, 
Die Prostitution im friihen Byzanz, Vienna, 1989, p. 54f. This passage has given 
rise to much discussion, either to reject it (J. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman 
Empire, London, 1923, p. 28 n. 5) or explain it away (A. A. VASILIEv, Justin I, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1950, p. 97). 

(7) In this view, the totally garbled account of a later Frankish source, which 
has Justinian marrying a girl from the lupanar, would be dismissed : see below, 
p. 160. 

(8) Malalas, p. 430 

(9) PLRE Ill, s.v. Athanasius 5 ; Ioannes 90. 

(10) IoEph, Lives 17, p. 189. 

(11) IoEph, Lives 17, p. 188. 
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his expulsion the next year (°). In 537, Theodosius bishop of Alexandria, 
the highest ranking monophysite cleric, was exiled to Thrace, not far 
from the capital. Theodora made sure that he had the resources to main- 
tain church organization. After Anthimus, who had briefly been mono- 
physite patriarch of Constantinople in 535-6 was deposed, she hid him in 
her palace for ten years (”). 

The Palace of Hormisdas, where she sheltered most of the faithful, vir- 
tually became a monastery. There were altars everywhere ; some of the 
monks lived in individual cells, others as communities. The empress 
came to receive their grateful blessing every two or three days, and even 
Justinian, who was officially opposed to the whole business, would visit 
them. There were so many monks that on one occasion, when several 
hundred were crowded into one great chamber, the floor collapsed and 
the shrieking could be heard in the Great Palace. By a miracle, no one 
was hurt, and the emperor had the structure rebuilt ('*). Theodora’s pro- 
tection was powerful as long as she lived, but after her death, enemies of 
the faith persuaded Justinian to move the crowd out of the palace to a 
smaller house and, when that burned down, to a new monastery (’). 
Monophysites still had a refuge, but a smaller and less spectacular one. 

The zeal of the empress enabled the monophysites to send out the 
missionaries who reestablished their shattered church and spread it to 
new parts of the East, especially Asia Minor. She sheltered the greatest 
missionary, Jacob Baradaeus (after whom the monophysite church in 
Syria is named ‘Jacobite’) and provided a cover for John of 
Hephaestopolis who travelled round Anatolia ordaining clergy ; the 
empress maintained that he was ill the whole time in the villa she had 
given him. Her protection even reached beyond the imperial frontiers. In 
542, when Harith king of the Saracens asked for monophysite bishops she 
ensured that the faithful would occupy the sees of Hirta (the ‘camp’ of the 
Saracens, with jurisdiction over the deserts of Syria and Palestine) and 
Edessa, where Jacob Baradaeus was installed. At the request of another 


(12) Zacharias of Mitylene, tr. F. J. Hamicton and E. W. Brooks, London, 
1899, pp. 265, 270; cf. Evagrius, Historia ecclesiastica, ed. J. Bez and L. 
PARMENTIER, London, 1898, IV.10. 

(13) Theodosius : IoEph, Lives 18, p. 529 ; Anthimus : ibid., 18.686-7. 

(14) IoEph, Lives, 18, pp. 676-684. 

(15) Ibid., p. 565. 
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bishop, she wrote to the Queen of Persia asking protection for mono- 
physites there ('°). More significant for their permanent effects were her 
efforts in Nubia. Around 541, Julian, a member of the monophysite cler- 
gy of Alexandria, eager to spread the faith to the south, asked Theodora 
for help. She agreed to support his mission, and told Justinian, who did 
not approve. He ordered the Duke of the Thebaid to provide an orthodox 
team, but the empress sent a fast messenger requesting the duke to delay 
Justinian’s men and send on Julian. Because of the fear she inspired, he 
complied, the Nubians were converted and the monophysite faith perma- 
nently took root in the Sudan (”). 

Theodora’s influence reached its highest point in 535, when the patri- 
archs of Alexandria and Constantinople, the most powerful figures in the 
eastern church, both died. She moved swiftly. One of the eunuchs of her 
bedchamber who happened to be in Alexandria secured the elevation of 
the monophysite Theodosius to the vacant throne. He met the immediate 
resistance of the population, who were devoted to a rival sect and nomi- 
nated another patriarch. Theodora responded by sending the chief eunuch 
Narses (later a famous general) with a military force that managed to 
keep Theodosius in power for a year, until he finally gave up and retired 
to Constantinople. Justinian exiled him to a place near the capital where 
the empress looked after him (°). 

The same year saw her takeover of the church in Constantinople, 
where she got the secretly monophysite bishop of Trebizond, Anthimus, 
installed as patriarch. When he entered into communion with Theodosius 
of Alexandria and Severus, the monophysite leader, orthodox churchmen 
panicked and appealed to pope Agapetus. By coincidence, the pope 
arrived in Constantinople in 536 on a mission from the Gothic king, 
Theodahad, who was trying to save his throne from Justinian’s attack. 
Despite threats and proffered bribes from Theodora, the pope refused to 
recognize Anthimus, who resigned his position and took refuge with 
the empress. According to one source, the pope even went so far as to 


(16) Ibid., Jacob : 18, p. 691 ; John : 18, pp. 531-537 ; Saracens : 19, pp. 153 ; 
Queen of Persia : 17, p. 157. For Hirta (for which Bostra sometimes erroneously 
appears in the literature) see F. HonIGMANN, Evêques et évêchés monophysites, 
Louvain, 1951, pp. 160-162. 

(17) John of Ephesus, Historia ecclesiastica, ed. E. W. Brooks in CSCO, Scr. 
Syri 3, Louvain, 1952, III.iv.6. 

(18) Liberatus, Breviarium 20 (ACO IL.v, Berlin, 1936) 134f ; cf. W. H. C. 
FREND, The Rise of the Monophysite Movement, Cambridge, 1972, p. 270. 
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excommunicate Theodora (°). Justinian now began the active persecution 
of monophysites that caused so many of them to seek Theodora’s protec- 
tion. 

Orthodoxy triumphed, but Theodora had her revenge on Rome, thanks 
to an elaborate intrigue. When pope Agapetus died in Constantinople, the 
empress immediately contacted Vigilius the papal nuncio in the capital, 
offering to help him become pope if he would then support the mono- 
physite position. Vigilius agreed and returned to Rome, where he found 
that Silverius, son of a former pope, had already been ordained. He 
promptly got in touch with Belisarius whose forces were occupying the 
city, and offered him a huge bribe. The general obliged by having 
Silverius arrested and exiled on the evidence of fabricated letters between 
him and the Gothic king. Vigilius was then free to take over the papacy 
in 537. He had the unfortunate ex-pope killed, then paid his own debts. 
At the urging of Antonina, Belisarius’ wife, he wrote a friendly letter to 
Theodosius, Anthimus and Severus, the monophysite leaders, supporting 
their theological positions but asking them to keep the letter secret (°). In 
other words, the empress and Antonina conspired to install a pope sym- 
pathetic to the monophysites. Whatever the merits of this account from 
hostile sources, it confirms Theodora as an enthusiastic patroness of her 
church (?'). In the long run, though, it did her cause no good, for Vigilius 
soon found that he could not resist both the sentiments of Rome and the 
emperor and publicly subscribed to the orthodox position in 540. 


(19) For the Catholic view of Theodora, see Victor Tunnennensis, ed. 
T. Mommsen, MGH, AA 11, CM2.178-206, Berlin, 1894, pp. 197, 200. Agapetus 
and Anthimus: ibid., 200, Liberatus, Brev 21; Liber Pontificalis, ed. L. 
DUCHESNE, Paris, 1886, p. 59; cf. FREND, Monophysite Movement, p. 271 ff. ; 
excommunication : VicTunn 200. 

(20) Liberatus, Brev. 22, VicTunn 200. Both give the tenor, not the text of the 
letter to the monophysites. It was apparently authentic : see FREND, Monophysite 
Movement 276 n. 1. 

(21) The much less detailed account of the Liber pontificalis, a work of the 
sixth or seventh century, is more sympathetic to Belisarius, portrayed as follow- 
ing Theodora’s orders with reluctance, and to pope Vigilius, who refuses to co- 
operate once he is installed as pope. Its view of Theodora is thoroughly negative : 
see its lives of Silverius and Vigilius, pp. 292f, 296-8. It is followed by Aimoin 
of Fleury, the late tenth-century chronicler of the Franks, who regards Justinian 
(certainly not Theodora) as vir fide catholicus, pietate insignis : Gesta francorum 
IL.xvii, xxxii, III.viii (PL 139, col. 678f, 687ff, 697). 
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Justinian never gave up hope of reaching a settlement with the mono- 
physites. When compromise and persecution failed, he turned to doctrine, 
in which he was an expert. Theodore Ascidas, bishop of Caesarea in 
Cappadocia and a secret monophysite, had the idea of finding common 
ground between orthodox and monophysites by condemning the writings 
of three long-dead theologians. Thanks to Theodora’s support, the pro- 
posal appealed to Justinian who supported it in the Edict of the Three 
Chapters of 546. The skeptical eastern patriarchs agreed to cooperate if 
the pope approved. Justinian therefore had Vigilius kidnapped and 
brought to the capital, where at first he opposed the edict and actually 
excommunicated the patriarch of Constantinople. After Theodora effect- 
ed a reconciliation between them, the pope subscribed. This was her last 
public act ; she died the same year, faithful to the end (’’). 

The monophysites recognized the pious empress as their patron to such 
an extent that learned disquisitions expressing their view of Christology 
were dedicated to her. Theodosius, patriarch of Alexandria addressed his 
refutation of the notion that Christ’s knowledge was not entirely divine to 
Theodora after 538. A similar tract by Constantine, bishop of Laodicea, 
written before 548 survives only in fragments (”). In all this, it seems 
supremely ironic that an empress with no formal education should be 
receiving such intricately argued works. Perhaps she, like her husband, 
became so immersed in the theological controversies of the day that she 
could understand the debates and express an opinion on them. 

Theodora’s policies stirred the resentment of the Orthodox. In 530, 
when the renowned monk Sabas came to the court to ask imperial help 
for Palestine, the emperor took him in to bless Theodora. She received 
him with respect, asking him to grant her a child. He gave some vague 
blessings about the empire, but no response to her request. When he was 
later asked why he had refused, he replied that no child would come from 
her, because it would take in monophysite doctrine with her milk and dis- 
rupt the church (*). 

Only one source, the contemporary historian Evagrius, who has little 
to say about Theodora, cryptically questions her motives, by noting that 


(22) Theodora and Ascidas: Liberatus, Brev. 24; reconciliation : Malalas, 
p. 483. 

(23) For these, see A. van Roey and P. ALLEN, Monophysite Texts of the Sixth 
Century, Louvain, 1994, pp. 16-56, 66-71. 

(24) Cyril of Scythopolis: Kyrillos von Skythopolis, ed. E. SCHWARTZ, 
Leipzig, 1939, p. 173f. 
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Justinian was orthodox and Theodora monophysite either by conviction 
or by mutual agreement (”°). No one else raises a doubt about her sincere 
devotion to her faith. 

The pious empress made many gifts to churches and supported works 
of charity. Most were in the monophysite East, or the capital which itself 
had a large monophysite population. She played a major role in the con- 
struction of the church of Sergius and Bacchus, next to the palace of 
Hormisdas that sheltered her monophysite refugees. The dedicatory 
inscription, still visible, proclaims her virtues: ‘May he [Sergius] 
increase the power of the God-crowned Theodora whose mind is adorned 
with piety, whose constant toil lies in unsparing efforts to nourish the des- 
titute’ (°°). The capitals of this church, as well as those of St. Irene in 
Constantinople and St. John in Ephesus, bear her monogram together 
with that of Justinian. A painting in the church at Ephesus showed her, 
with Justinian, being crowned by Christ (7). Her name was especially 
conspicuous in Justinian’s greatest monument, the cathedral of St. 
Sophia. It appeared on the capitals, chancel screen, and in the inscription 
around the high altar, while the embroidered altar cover showed her and 
Justinian, guided by the Virgin, stretching out their hands to Christ (®°). 
Later traditions claim for her the rebuilding of one of the greatest 
churches of Constantinople, the Holy Apostles, and a legend names her 
(otherwise unknown) uncle as the builder of the Chora monastery in the 
capital (”). She certainly did build churches in Antioch and a hostel for 


(25) Evagrius, IV.10. 

(26) A. van MILLINGEN, Byzantine Churches in Constantinople, London, 
1912, p. 73f ; see also C. MANGo, The Church of Sts Sergius and Bacchus at 
Constantinople and the Alleged Tradition of Octagonal Palatine Churches, in 
JOB 21 (1972), pp. 189-193 and The Church of Sts Sergius and Bacchus once 
again, in BZ 68 (1975), pp. 385-392. Prof. MANGo proposes that the church was 
actually built by Theodora for the monophysites, a view that does not command 
a universal following. 

(27) Capitals : St. Irene : van MILLINGEN, Churches, pp. 97, 102 ; Ephesus : 
C. Foss, Ephesus after Antiquity, Cambridge, 1979, p. 89. 

(28) Paulus Silentiarius, Descriptio S. Sophiae, ed. L. FRIEDLAENDER, Leipzig, 
1912, pp. 714-17 (chancel screen), pp. 802-804 (altar hanging) ; inscription : 
George Cedrenus Historiarum compendium, ed. I. BEKKER, Bonn, 1838, I, 
p. 677. 

(29) Holy Apostles : This church is attributed to her only in late sources : in 
a fanciful account, replete with dream and miraculous discovery of the necessary 
funds, in the notoriously unreliable PatriaCP (late tenth century) IV. 32 (ed. 
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refugee monks on Chios (convenient, like Ephesus, for its location on 
shipping routes between Egypt and Constantinople) (*°). An inscription of 
Bostra in Syria names her and Justinian, ‘the orthodox emperors’ as 
patrons of a chapel dedicated to Job, probably connected with the poor- 
house that Justinian built in that city, while a boundary stone indicates 
that ‘our most pious rulers, Theodora and Justinian’ built a church or 
monastery of St. James in the Syrian desert (*'). She gave a cross set with 
pearls to Jerusalem and another decorated with gold and precious stones 
to the monophysite shrine of St. Sergius in Sergiopolis on the eastern 
frontier (°). 

In the capital, she extended her protection to the poor and the weak, 
both individually and collectively. When a count of the Domestics died in 
528 without enough money to pay his debts, the emperor ordered his 
daughters brought to Theodora to be provided for in the palace (**). She 
collaborated with Justinian in rebuilding the hospice of Sampson and two 
others, where the poor and sick were cared for, and in founding another 
hospice for travellers who had business in the capital but no place to 
stay (*). Her good works were so famed that the bureaucrat John the 
Lydian wrote a chapter in his book on the Roman magistracies, composed 
late in the reign of Justinian after the empress’ death, about how she 
helped the public welfare (*). 


PREGER II. pp. 286-88) ; in a bare statement by Zonaras, Epitome historiarum, ed. 
T. BOTTNER-Wosst, Bonn, 1897, XIV.7.7 (twelfth century) and in the thirteenth 
century work of Mesarites I.2, XL.10 : Nikolaos Mesarites : Description of the 
Church of the Holy Apostles, ed. G. Downey in Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society 47 (1957), pp. 853-924. Chora: P. UNDERWoop, The 
Kariye Djami, New York, 1966, I, p. 6; further bibliography in Bibliotheca 
Sanctorum, Rome, 1961-1970, XII, p. 250. 

(30) Antioch : Malalas, p. 423 ; Chios : IoEph, Lives 18.507. 

(31) Bostra : Inscriptions grecques et latines de la Syrie (henceforth : IGLS), 
13 : Bostra, ed. M. Sartre, Paris, 1982, n° 9137, with commentary ; poorhouse : 
Procopius, Buildings, ed. J. Haury, Leipzig, 1913, V.ix.22 ; desert (north of 
Hama) : Inscriptions grecques et latines de la Syrie, 4, n° 1675ter. 

(32) Jerusalem : Malalas, p. 423 ; Sergiopolis : Evagrius IV.28, VI.121 ; this 
cross was carried off by the Persian ruler Chosroes I in 541 but returned by 
Chosroes II fifty years later. 

(33) Malalas, p. 439f. 

(34) Hospices : Procopius, Buildings, 1.ii.17 ; I. xi.24-27. 

(35) IoLyd, deMag, prooemium iii.15 (= Joannes Lydus, On Powers, ed. 
A. Banby, Philadelphia, 1983, 8.30) ; the chapter, which appears in the table of 
contents, is unfortunately missing from the text. 
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She was particularly concerned with unfortunate women of all 
kinds (*°). In one famous case, she forced the general Artabanes, who 
hoped to marry Justinian’s niece, to take back the wife he had deserted. 
The lady had appealed directly to the empress (*’). Theodora was also 
determined to eradicate prostitution from the capital. Whoremasters of 
the age used to go around the country buying up girls from poor peasants, 
then consigning them to a life of shame. Theodora, in collaboration with 
her husband, ordered the brothels closed in 528, and their keepers and 
procurers rounded up. She redeemed the prostitutes from their servitude 
by refunding the purchase price to their masters, but recognized that 
poverty might keep them from leading new lives. Consequently, she gave 
them clothes, a gold nomisma each and endowed a monastery called 
Metanoia in a palace on the Bosphorus where the girls could take refuge 
and gain forgiveness (**). All this was part of an imperial program to 
cleanse the city of vice : a law of 535 expelled procurers, and another of 
537 released prostitutes from their obligations to stay in the profes- 
sion (”). Similar laws effected actresses : no one was allowed to force a 
women, free or slave, to go on stage ; actresses could leave their profes- 
sion even of they had sworn an oath to stay in it ; and they could marry 
anyone, even of high rank (“). Although none of these laws mentions 
Theodora, their subject suggests that she had a hand in them. 

As empress, Theodora had honor, wealth and power. Justinian recog- 
nized her officially as co-ruler ; in the preface to one of his laws, he 
named his ‘most reverend wife given by God’ as the partner in his delibe- 
rations (*'). High officials swore a solemn oath to carry out their duties to 
both the emperor and his wife (*). Her name joined Justinian’s in the 


(36) Concern for women : Procopius, BellGoth, ed. J. HAury, Leipzig, 1913, 
III.32. 

(37) Ibid., III.31.11-14. 

(38) Procopius, Buildings, 1.ix.5-10, Malalas, p. 440f. 

(39) Corpus Juris Civilis, Novellae, ed. R. SCHOELL and P. KrueceRr, Berlin, 
1895 (henceforth, Nov.), 35, 51. Curiously, neither of these mentions Theodora, 
whose name rarely appears in the laws. 

(40) CJ 1.4.33 (a.534), addressed to bishops and referring to the undated CJ 
V.4.5, forbids compulsion and permits marriage, the latter reaffirmed in Nov. 
117.6 (a.542) ; Nov. 51 (a.537) allows women to leave the stage. 

(41) Nov. 8.1 (a.535). 

(42) Nov.8 ad fin (a.535). 
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ritual acclamations of the age (#). As consort, Theodora corresponded 
with foreign rulers, notably the king and queen of Gothic Italy, and the 
queen of Persia, to whom she sent gifts on her accession. She also 
received them officially : in 535, she presented jewelry to the queen of the 
Iberians when she came to Constantinople with her husband and a 
retinue (“). Officials who were received at court, wearing suitable dress, 
paid their respects to her as well as Justinian (*). So did Gelimer, cap- 
tured king of the Vandals, on one of the most spectacular occasions of the 
reign. When he was brought into the hippodrome to adorn the triumph of 
Belisarius in 534, he was obliged to prostrate himself before Theodora as 
well as Justinian (*). Her statue stood on a purple column before the baths 
of Arcadius, and the mosaic on the gate over the entrance to the great 
imperial palace showed her with Justinian receiving the homage of the 
vanquished Vandals and Goths in the presence of the admiring Senate (“). 
Cities, forts, a new province in Syria and a new bath building in Carthage 
were named in her honor (“). On the other hand, her image never appears 
on the coinage, neither alone nor in conjunction with Justinian, though 
coins traditionally had been struck in the name of empresses. 

Theodora had considerable wealth at her disposal, with palaces in the 
capital and suburbs, and estates in the provinces. A special department of 
the treasury, ‘the pious House of our sacred Augusta’ administered the 
revenues she used to support charity and make grants as far away as 


(43) In Constantinople, after the Nika revolt : Theophanes, ed. C. de Boor, 
Leipzig, 1883, p. 185 ; in inscriptions above the gate of Cyrrhus in Syria : IGLS 
1.146 ; in Cilicia: G. Dacron, D. FEIsseEL, Inscriptions de Cilicie, Paris, 1987, 
p. 97, no. 52. 

(44) Correspondence with Goths : see below, n. 101 ; with Persia : Malalas 
467 ; Iberian queen : Theophanes, p. 216. 

(45) Nov. 30.6 (a.536) ; their respects took the novel form of prostration : see 
below, p. 156. 

(46) Zonaras, XIV.7.41 ; Gelimer was reluctant to submit to what he saw as 
humiliation until Belisarius set him an example. 

(47) Procopius, Buildings, I.xi.8, I.x.17. 

(48) Procopius, Buildings, IV.vii.5 (Theodoropolis in Moesia), Drobeta on 
the Danube renamed Theodora: RE s.v. Theodora 1. Theodorias : Procopius, 
Buildings, IV.v.14 (Vaga in Africa), Malalas, p. 444 (fort Anasarthon), p. 448 
(Syrian province) and probably Agathias, Historiae, ed. R. KeyDELL, Berlin, 
1967, V.1.4 (a city in Pontus) ; Theodorianae baths in Carthage : Procopius, 
Buildings, IV.v.10. 
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Italy (”). The empress moved in great style. In 529, when she visited the 
springs of Pythia in Bithynia, a retinue of 4000, including the praetorian 
prefect and the Count of the Sacred Largesses, accompanied her. On this 
occasion, too, she gave generously to the local churches (°°). Her only cer- 
tain representation, the famous mosaic of San Vitale in Ravenna, gives a 
suitable image of Theodora’s power, wealth and retinue (°’). 

Theodora’s letter to the queen of Persia, her successful mission to 
Nubia, her installation of bishops and even a patriarch and a pope indi- 
cate considerable power, sometimes used to promote policies that seemed 
contrary to the will of the Emperor. Two of the most famous incidents in 
her career show that she could guide the emperor and that not even the 
greatest official of the state could resist her. 

In 532, when the Nika revolt destroyed the centre of the capital and 
shook the imperial throne, Theodora saved the situation. Like the em- 
peror, she had already been the subject of insulting acclamations during 
the brief moment when the mob had crowned the reluctant Hypatius, 
nephew of the emperor Anastasius, but she had not otherwise received the 
popular anger that demanded the removal of the great ministers (°). The 
situation became so desperate that Justinian seriously considered aban- 
doning the capital. Alone among his advisers, Theodora refused to co- 
operate, giving a magnificent speech that showed the folly of retreat and 
concluding with the bold proclamation that empire would be the best 
shroud as far as she was concerned. These words — the empress’ first 
active participation in politics — stiffened the emperor’s resolve, and 
saved the day (°°). This was her finest moment, but not her last in this 
crisis. When the revolt was suppressed, the wretched Hypatius was 


(49) Nov. 28.5, 29.4 (both of 535), 30.6,11 (a.536), estates in Pontus, 
Paphlagonia and Cappadocia ; cf. CJ VII.37.3 (a.531), addressed to two cura- 
tores of her estates ; grants in Italy : Nov., App. VII.1 (constitutio pragmatica, 
554). 

(50) Malalas, p. 441. 

(51) On this, see I. ANDREESCU-TREADGOLD and W. TREADGOLD, Procopius and 
the Imperial Panels of S. Vitale, in Art Bulletin, 79 (1997), pp. 708-723 ; the 
authors plausibly identify the scene as commemorating the engagement of 
Theodora’s grandson to Belisarius’ daughter. 

(52) Acclamations : mentioned only by ChronPasch., p. 625. 

(53) Procopius, BellPers, ed. J. Haury, Leipzig, 1905, 1.24.33 ; the speech 
does not appear in any other account of the revolt. See CAMERON, Procopius, 
p. 69, who sees it as a set piece rather than an authentic speech. 
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brought before Justinian, who was willing to pardon him (he had, after 
all, not wanted to join the rebels), but Theodora, in a rage, successfully 
demanded his execution (*). Here, too, her will appears stronger than the 
emperor’s. 

Popular resentment in 532 was directed against the praetorian prefect, 
John of Cappadocia, who raised vast sums for Justinian’s grand projects 
and consequently enjoyed the emperor’s unshaken support. Theodora, 
however, hated him, inspired, according to John the Lydian, by her sym- 
pathy with those he had wronged. Concerned that the Cappadocian was 
ruining the state, she tried to persuade Justinian to remove him but had no 
success until the Nika revolt when John was deposed to placate the 
people (°°). After the situation calmed, however, Justinian restored him, 
despite Theodora’s implacable hostility. Finally, Antonina, who wanted to 
secure the empress’s favor, found a solution. In 541, she tricked John’s 
young daughter into believing a false plot to depose Justinian in favor of 
Belisarius. The girl reported it to her father who listened eagerly. 
Antonina revealed the details to Theodora who then caught John in trea- 
sonous remarks and succeeded in ruining him (°°). 

Theodora’s vengeance had already struck another grand official, 
Priscus, honorary consul, commander of the imperial guard and former 
secretary to the emperor. In 529, he was forcibly ordained a deacon and 
exiled, his property confiscated ; all this because he was accused of 
insulting the empress (°’). The fear inspired in the governor of Egypt 
when she ordered him to ignore the emperor’s mission to Nubia seems 
comprehensible, especially in view of the vindictive streak manifest in 
these cases. Theodora obviously could count on a body of support ; 
beside the monophysites, Antonina was plainly a close collaborator, 
already met in the affair of pope Vigilius. Yet, on the whole, Theodora’s 
influence on the empire appears to have been overwhelmingly benign. 
She supported churches and charity and even in the case of John the 
Cappadocian disposed of a minister who was widely hated and suspect- 
ed of great corruption. 

After reigning 21 years, Theodora died of metastasized cancer on 
28 June 548. She was buried in a marble sarcophagus in the Church of the 


(54) Zacharias, p. 246. 

(55) John Lydus, deMag iii. 69, ed. BANDy, pp. 240-248. 

(56) Procopius, BellPers, 1.25. 

(57) Malalas, p. 449 app (text from de Insidiis) ; cf. Theophanes, p. 186. 
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Holy Apostles which she had dedicated. Her husband eventually came to 
rest beside her in the chapel named for himself (°). In later centuries, their 
memory was celebrated with the saints in the Church of Saint Sophia 
every year on 14 November (°°). If the texts used so far were the only ones 
that survived, she would have gone down in history as a pious empress, 
devoted to the monophysites, but with a capacity for intrigue and a mean 
streak. She would fit well into the image of the powerful but devout 
queens of the fifth century, and probably have attracted no undue atten- 
tion from historians. Unfortunately for her reputation — though not for 
future writers — the Secret History survived and has imprinted a com- 
pletely different and more lurid image on the popular and scholarly 
minds. 


THEODORA OF THE SECRET HISTORY 


The Secret History (SH) presents a Theodora strikingly different in her 
early life, her character and her role in running the State. It has virtually 
nothing to say about her ecclesiastical policy, and gives not the slightest 
suggestion of her pious devotion to the church or good works. 

According to this version, Theodora was the product of the hippo- 
drome and the stage (©). The daughter of the bear keeper of the Green fac- 
tion, she rapidly followed her elder sister Comito into acting, dancing and 
prostitution. She entered the sex business, in a brothel, even before she 
was old enough to perform normally, but surpassed everyone in her vora- 
cious appetites and unrestrained talents. She also excelled as a comic and 
a performer in pornographic shows. Her portrayal of Leda and the swan 
was her most notorious act. Envious and spiteful toward her fellow per- 


(58) For the date : Theophanes, p. 225, cf. Procopius, BellGoth, VII.30 ; can- 
cer : VicTunn, 202 ; tomb : Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De ceremoniis, ed. J. 
REISKE, Bonn, 1829-1830, II.42, p. 372. 

(59) Synaxarium ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae, ed. H. DELEHAYE, Propy- 
laeum ad Acta Sanctorum Novembris, Brussels, 1902, p. 224; cf. S. Eustra- 
TIADES, ‘AYLOAOyLOV ts OOGOS6Sou EéxxAnotiac, Athens, 1960, p. 222. The 
Synaxarium is evidence for a cult in the tenth century or earlier ; Nicephorus 
Callistus, Eccl. hist., 17.31 (PG 147, col. 301) reports that it was still being cel- 
ebrated in the reign of Alexius Comnenus (1081-1118) ; however, he mentions 
only Justinian. 

(60) Nothing like the classical stage, but the setting for all kinds of erotic 
entertainment : for the milieu, see BECK, pp. 69-82, LEONTSINI, pp. 118-137 and 
passim. 
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formers, she was shunned by all respectable people. She had many lovers 
and many abortions. She eventually attached herself to the governor of 
Cyrenaica and when he threw her out, worked her way as a whore 
through the eastern provinces as she returned to the capital. Somehow, 
she met Justinian, who fell in love with her, and adorned her with the title 
of patrician and with great wealth. He wanted to marry her, but the old 
empress, herself an ex-slave, would not hear of it. After she died, 
Justinian got his uncle the emperor to pass a law that allowed a senator to 
marry an actress. He then married her so that she could ascend the throne 
with him (°'). This image of Theodora, the harlot queen, is basic to all 
later writing. 

The Secret History emphasizes her character, her vindictive pursuit of 
her enemies, and her humiliation of high officials. Theodora paid much 
attention to her appearance, bathed and slept a great deal, ate well, and 
usually resided in a palace on the seashore (°). She never forgave those 
who slighted her or seemed a threat, but persecuted them unremittingly. 
People who fell afoul of her were imprisoned in secret dungeons under 
her palace, where they were kept in the dark and waited on by mute ser- 
vants (°°). Others were viciously punished or even executed ; they were 
lucky to escape with mere exile. Few were acquitted once Theodora had 
accused them (%). 

Not even the most powerful were safe. In 542, when the news that 
Justinian had contracted the plague reached the frontier, the highest com- 
manders there, Belisarius and Buzes, agreed not to recognize any new 
emperor chosen in the capital without their participation. When this was 
reported to Theodora after the emperor’s recovery, she had Belisarius 
removed from his command and Buzes brought back to the capital to lan- 
guish in her dungeon (°°). Vain and vindictive, she was also avaricious. 


(61) Procopius, Secret History, ed. J. Haury, Leipzig, 1906 (henceforth SH) 
1x.47-51. 

(62) SH, xv.6-9, 36. 

(63) The existence of these dungeons is ironic in view of the specific prohi- 
bition of private prisons by Justinian : CJ IX.5.2 (a.529). 

(64) In SH, dungeons iii.21 ; prisoners : Photius, Belisarius’ stepson iii.22, 
senator Theodosius iii.9-11, general Buzes iv.1-12 ; killed : Amalasuntha xvi.1- 
5, Basianus xvi.18-21, Callinicus xvii.1-4 ; rumored killed : Areobindus xvi.11, 
Theodora’s son John xvii.16-23 ; tortured : prisoners above, friends of Belisarius 
and Photius iii.8, Theodore xvi.25-26 ; exiled : Priscus xvi.6-10 ; slandered but 
acquitted : Diogenes xvi.23-28. 

(65) SH, iv.1-12. 
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Behind her harassment of Belisarius lay the desire to get hold of his vast 
fortune. In fact, when he was first deposed, the empress confiscated most 
of his wealth. Restored to favor, he still had substantial resources which 
she determined to get into her own family by marrying her grandson to 
his daughter despite the opposition of the girl’s parents (). 

The empress specialized in humiliation. Anyone who wished to see 
her, no matter how high his rank, would be kept waiting in an antecham- 
ber, and even then, when admitted to the royal presence, was not allowed 
to speak unless she commanded ; many were sent away without a word 
after kissing her feet. This prostration, where the subject fell flat on his 
face and kissed the sovereigns’ feet, was an innovation of Justinian and 
Theodora ; formerly, no such obeisance was rendered to an empress (°’). 
When an elderly patrician came to collect a debt one of Theodora’s ser- 
vants owed him, she and her eunuchs sung insulting verses and sent him 
away empty-handed (*). 

Theodora was especially concerned with marriages (°). After much 
effort, she managed to marry her grandson to Belisarius’ daughter. At the 
same time, she so hounded Justinian’s popular cousin Germanus that it 
was almost impossible for his children to marry at all, and his daughter 
had to settle for a husband of lower rank (°). She similarly obliged two 
widows of the highest aristocracy to marry men of far lower rank, and 
made the son of a patrician marry the daughter of a prostitute friend of 
hers. When he complained that the girl was not a virgin, Theodora had 
him tossed in the air like an errant child, then whipped (). In all those 
cases, she was evidently trying to reduce the influence of potential rivals 
by depriving them of valuable family connections. Husbands were anoth- 
er class she liked to bring down. Her court was notorious for the shame- 
lessness of its women, who would carry on open affairs. When husbands 
protested, Theodora would have them whipped and promote the lovers. 


(66) SH, iv.36f, v.18-24. 

(67) SH, xv.13-16, xxx.21-26. 

(68) SH, xv.25-35. 

(69) Her most successful — though nothing is known of the circumstances 
— may have been the marriage of her niece Sophia to Justinian’s nephew, the 
future emperor Justin II. For Theodora’s possible (but unattested) role, see 
GARLAND, Byzantine Empresses, p. 41. 

(70) SH, v. 8. 

(71) Control of marriages: SH, xvii.28 ; widows: SH, Xvii.7-14; son of 
patrician : SH, xvii.32-37. 
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Even the great Belisarius was only restored to favor by a letter of 
Theodora, sparing him execution as a favor to her friend Antonina, whom 
he had to thank in the most humiliating terms (°). 

The whole population was terrified of her, not least because she had 
spies everywhere — in the market and even in people’s homes (”). 
Theodora controlled all appointments to high office, civil and ecclesias- 
tical ; anyone who received an office without her approval was likely to 
be dismissed and hounded to death (“). Her spies, who brought in mass- 
es of accusations that she heard with great care, and her ability to bribe 
servants to testify against their masters made it easy for her to fabricate 
accusations. Judges eager to please the empress would willingly con- 
demn, and the victim would rarely escape with his fortune, if not his life. 
By the same token, her favorites could escape punishment for the most 
heinous crimes (”). No one, not even the greatest minister, John of 
Cappadocia, could stand against her. The SH adds that she pursued 
him into exile, constantly trying to find new ways to eliminate him 
altogether (”°). On the other hand, she could reward her friends richly : 
she planned to make Antonina’s lover Theodosius a general had he not 
died prematurely (”). 

Theodora intervened openly and secretly in foreign affairs. In 542, she 
wrote to the Persian ambassador asking him to persuade his monarch to 
make peace, and promising him rewards from the emperor who, she 
wrote, did nothing without consulting her. When king Chosroes found 
out, he was appalled that a woman should be in control of the state (”*). 
More insidiously, when Justinian was negotiating with the Goths and had 
promised their ex-queen Amalasuntha refuge, Theodora gave secret 
orders to Justinian’s ambassador, Peter the Illyrian, to persuade the 
Gothic king to have her killed. This murder was the product of 
Theodora’s jealousy and suspicion of Amalasuntha as a possible rival (°). 

Theodora did not work alone. The contemporary African chronicler 
Victor of Tunnunna frequently mentioned the workings of her factio ; the 


(72) Husbands : SH, xvii.24-26 ; Belisarius, SH, iv.14-31. 
(73) Fear : SH, iti.26 ; spies : xvi.13f. 

(74) SH, xvii.27, xv.10. 

(75) SH, xv.20-23 ; cf. SH, xvi.24 for servants. 

(76) SH, xvii.38-45. 

(77) SH, iii.19. 

(78) SH, ii.33-36. 

(79) SH, xvi.1-5. 
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SH identifies some of its members. Most prominent, of course, was 
Antonina who became a close associate after her help with Pope Vigilius 
and John of Cappadocia (*°). Peter the Illyrian, who had Amalasuntha 
killed, was rewarded with the title of patrician and became Master of 
Offices, one of the highest officials of the empire, through Theodora’s 
influence. She discovered Peter Barsymes, a dishonest banker, and made 
him her agent; he soon achieved the praetorian prefecture. When 
Justinian finally dismissed him, Theodora made sure that he became 
Count of the Sacred Largesses (*'). She supported the general Sergius 
despite his disastrous performance in Africa because he was a suitor of 
Antonina’s granddaughter ; likewise she and Justinian let Sergius’ broth- 
er literally get away with murder (*). Arsenius the Samaritan had risen to 
great wealth and influence thanks to (unspecified) service to the empress, 
but he lost her favor when he became an orthodox Christian and she will- 
ingly had him impaled when he was involved in a murder in Egypt (*). 
She could, of course, break members of her following as well as make 
them. 

Her friends also included members of her former profession, notably 
Antonina. One of them, the dancer and prostitute Chrysomallo, had a 
daughter who made a very advantageous marriage. Saturninus, son of one 
of the high officials of the empire, was torn away from his fiancee and 
forced by Theodora to marry the girl. Theodora’s entourage included 
another Chrysomallo and Indaro, both of whom had “exchanged the phal- 
lus and the theatre’ for life in the palace (**). Theodora’s palace was filled 
with such women, as well as the magicians and sorcerers whom Theodora 
and Antonina had long enjoyed consulting (*). As fellow denizens of the 
theatre, they would have formed a large and natural part of the ladies’ 
early environment (**). 

Although her friends and agents spread her influence, Procopius makes 
it clear that her power derived from her close collaboration with Justinian, 
in which the royal pair only pretended to follow different policies. This 


(80) SH, 1.14. 

(81) Illyrian : SH, xvi.5 ; Barsymes : SH, xxi1.3-38. 

(82) SH, v.28-38. 

(83) SH, xxvii.6-19. 

(84) These names are both characteristic of prostitutes : LEONTSINI 48-50. 

(85) SH, xvii.33-36 ; magicians : SH, xxii.27 ; cf. SH, 1.12 (on Antonina). 

(86) For these, see LEOnTSINI, pp. 130-132, and the whole chapter, pp. 113- 
137 on the people who made up the world of the theatre. 
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affected the church, the factions, and lawsuits. In all cases, they pretend- 
ed to take opposite sides to strengthen their own power by dividing the 
people. A typical scenario would involve Justinian advancing men to high 
positions, where they would steal money. As soon as they appeared to be 
too rich, Theodora would discover that they had offended her, and take 
action. The emperor would protest fitfully but stand by while his wife 
ruined the officials in question, then happily confiscate their property (®). 
In other words, her power was exercised together with Justinian ; they 
only pretended to follow different policies. 

A general reading of the SH gives the impression that no one in the 
empire could escape the power of Theodora. Yet a closer view reveals 
some limits. Although she took special interest in marriages in court cir- 
cles, she could not simply compel people to follow her desires. For some 
years, Antonina managed to keep her daughter from marrying Theodora’s 
grandson, until finally the empress encouraged the two to sleep together, 
thereby potentially ruining the girl’s reputation. Similarly, her threats 
could not stop John son of Vitalian from marrying the daughter of 
Germanus (*). Her scheme to convict Diogenes, a prominent member of 
the Green faction, of homosexuality, failed even though she suborned his 
servants and tortured one of his associates. As a man of rank, Diogenes 
received a public trial where he was acquitted (®). In this case, at least, 
the empress was not above the law. 


CHECKING THE SECRET HISTORY 


The Theodora of the Secret History is hardly recognizable as the 
empress who appears in the other sources. For them, piety and charity are 
her greatest characteristics, and the most colorful scenes they portray are 
the palace full of eastern monks and the splendid speech that saves 
Justinian. The SH portrays a vindictive woman, fond of humiliating the 
powerful, capable of interfering in everything and feared by everyone. 
There, the most colorful scene is in the Hippodrome where the young 
Theodora displayed her talents. Her palace was filled with whores. Both, 
though, show that she had a great capacity for intrigue, that even the most 
powerful could fall victim, and that she inspired fear widely. Still, the 


(87) SH, xi.15-23. 
(88) Daughter of Belisarius : SH, v.18-22 ; of Germanus : SH, v. 8-14. 
(89) SH, xvi.23-28. 
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images are drastically different, and the central question about her is sim- 
ply : what can be believed ? In particular, how far, if at all, can the SH be 
trusted ? For that, it will be helpful to compare instances where the same 
information appears in the SH and any other sources, and to look for 
internal contradictions within the SH itself. 

The lurid details of Theodora’s early career appear only in the SH. 
In the light of them, though, John of Ephesus’ cryptic phrase about 
the queen from the porneion takes on added meaning. So does the 
fabulous story recounted by the seventh-century Frankish chronicler 
‘Fredegarius’ (*). His narrative has Justinian and Belisarius enjoying, 
then later marrying two sisters from the lupanar. Although he thinks that 
Theodora was called Antonia, it is hard to see how he could have learned 
this version of her origins unless scandalous stories had been widely dif- 
fused. 

Theodora did, in fact, have a sister called Comito, but nothing 1s known 
of her early life beyond what the SH narrates. Her name (‘companion’ 
from the Latin comes), though, is typical for a prostitute (°'). More sig- 
nificant are the circumstances of Theodora’s marriage. Procopius claims 
that Justinian had a special law passed to allow a senator to marry a cour- 
tesan (°”). Such a law exists : Codex Iustinianus V.4.23 issued in 521 or 
522 allows repentant actresses to be liberated from their status just as 
freed slaves are treated as if they had never been slaves ; their children of 
past or future marriages are to be legitimate and have full nghts of inher- 
itance. Such women are allowed to marry certain men who had previous- 
ly been forbidden to contract alliances with them. The wording of the law, 
which has no precedent — senators and even free citizens had long been 
forbidden to marry actresses or their daughters — certainly sounds as if 
it were designed for Theodora, especially when it adds clauses about 
actresses who had received high dignities, and provides that their daugh- 
ters also be free of the stain of the stage. The law would, of course, equal- 
ly apply to her sister Comito, her friend Chrysomallo and most probably 


(90) Fredegarius, II.62, ed. B. Kruscu in MGH, Scr.RerMerov. 2, Berlin 
1888, p. 85. He is followed (in much more elegant Latin) by Aimoin de Fleury 
II.5 (PL 139, col. 665f). 

(91) LEoNTSINI, p. 47f. 

(92) SH, 1x.52. 
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Antonina. It seems to offer substantial evidence that Theodora had once 
been on the stage (°°). 

Theodora’s secret dungeons do not appear elsewhere, but she clearly 
pursued her enemies with vicious determination. The most famous exam- 
ple, John of Cappadocia, appears not in the SH, which only adds details, 
but in Procopius’ laudatory account of Justinian’s wars; that is, 
Theodora’s role in his destruction was openly acknowledged. Her 
intrigues with Pope Vigilius appear in western sources. All these confirm 
Antonina as a prime collaborator. They corroborate the image of a pow- 
erful empress who was widely feared. 

Although most of the personalities or incidents recorded in the SH do 
not appear elsewhere, there is occasionally corroboration. Procopius 
blames Theodora for the fall of Priscus, commander of the palace guard, 
banished and tonsured because he had insulted her. The contemporary 
chronicler Malalas gives exactly the same reason in a less circumstantial 
account (*). Arsenius the Samaritan, presented by Procopius as the agent 
of Theodora appears in Cyril’s Life of St. Sabas as enjoying easy access 
to the emperor and empress and stirring them up against the Christians of 
Palestine (°°). 

Other examples are suggestive. The SH reports that Theodora had the 
governor of Cilicia, Callinicus, impaled because he had executed two 
thugs of the Blue faction ; Evagrius gives the same story independently, 
only without mention of the empress (°°). That is, the incident actually 
happened, whether or not Theodora was involved. The SH accuses 
Theodora of forcing two girls of the high aristocracy to marry unworthy 
men. Since the girls are mentioned as the descendants of three genera- 
tions of consuls, the possibilities are limited. One of them was most 
probably Juliana, daughter of Magnus, consul in 518 ; her grandfather 
and great grandfather were also consuls. She was married to Marcellus, 
nephew of Justinian, a match below her station, perhaps, but of suitably 


(93) See the convincing discussion of D. DauBE, The Marriage of Justinian 
and Theodora’ in his Collected Studies in Roman Law, Frankfurt, 1991, 
pp. 1223-1244. He shows the connection between the law and Theodora’s cir- 
cumstances, and also believes that a phrase freeing these women from ‘any other 
stain’ refers to her life as a prostitute. That seems hypothetical. Note that the law 
does not specifically refer to senators or to the rank of patrician. 

(94) SH, xvi.7-10 ; Malalas, p. 449 and app. (= fr. 45). 

(95) SH, xxvii.6-9 ; Cyril of Scythopolis, p. 171. 

(96) SH, xvii.2-4 ; Evagrius, IV, p. 32. 
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high rank (”). Such a marriage certainly would suit Theodora’s policy of 
uniting the imperial family to the highest aristocracy, as shown in the case 
of Praeiecta, Justinian’s niece whom she obliged to marry a relative of the 
emperor Anastasius (**). 

Occasionally, Procopius confirms or explains actions that the SH casts 
in a negative light. The most notorious concerns the empress’ convent for 
reformed prostitutes. In the Buildings, this appears as a work of the great- 
est piety, consonant with imperial policies. The SH, though, portrays 
Theodora as punishing, not redeeming sin by collecting 500 whores from 
the marketplace and locking them up in a monastery on the opposite 
shore of the Bosphorus. Some so hated their new life that they jumped 
from the walls to escape (”). This lone hint of Theodora’s good works in 
the SH is presented instead as another example of her cruelty. 

One of the worst instances of Theodora’s viciousness was her treat- 
ment of Basianus, the prominent Green, accused of insulting her. She had 
him castrated, killed and confiscated his property. Whatever he had actu- 
ally said against her, she also accused him of homosexuality, for which 
the normal penalty of the time was castration. Justinian was especially 
fervent against homosexuality. In one notorious case in 528, three bishops 
and a former prefect of the guard were convicted and paraded around the 
city with their amputated members on display. In this case, Theodora may 
have fabricated the charge, but not the penalty ('”). 

According to the SH, Theodora played a decisive role in the highest 
levels of foreign and internal affairs, even corresponding with foreign 
potentates. Procopius presents her letter to the Persian ambassador as if it 
were an outlandish intrusion that allowed the Persian king to ridicule 
female rule in Byzantium. Yet John of Ephesus shows her corresponding 
with the Persian queen as a natural part of her role, and the most notori- 
ous case of her interference, the murder of Amalasuntha, involves corre- 
spondence that has actually survived. A letter to the empress from the 
Gothic king Theodahad confirms that Peter the Illyrian was Theodora’s 


(97) PLRE III Juliana 1. See the genealogical table in Alan Cameron, The 
House of Anastasius, in GRBS 19 (1978), p. 274, modified by accepting PLRE’s 
identification of Juliana as daughter of Magnus the consul. Her sister is unknown. 

(98) Procopius, BellGoth, III.31.2-16 ; cf. PLRE III Praeiecta 1. 

(99) SH, xvii.5-6. 

(100) Basianus: SH, xvi.18-21. A garbled reminiscence of this seems to 
appear in ps-Codinus, PatriaCP, IlI.50 (ed. Preger II, p. 235). Punishment for 
homosexuality : Malalas, p. 436, SH, xi.34-36 ; cf. Nov. 77, 141 (559). 
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personal emissary, cryptically refers to ‘that person about whom a gentle 
hint had reached us’ and promises that ‘something has been ordered that 
will suit your desires’. It also shows that Theodora had asked the king to 
consult her first, before presenting matters to Justinian. This diplomatic 
language, which almost certainly refers to the murder of Amalasuntha, 
lends credence to Procopius’ accusation ('"'). 

In the case of Belisarius, there is no direct supporting text, but a dif- 
ferent way of seeing his fall from power. In the SH, Theodora’s desire to 
confiscate his wealth merely reflects her own jealousy and avarice. But a 
closer examination of the account suggests something more rational : 
Justinian and Theodora had long suspected that the great general had 
actually stolen and concealed a great treasure looted from his campaign 
in Africa ('”). In that case, it would be natural to try to recover as much 
of it as possible for the fisc. 

These parallels do not mean that the SH provides a totally reliable 
account, but they do suggest that, as far as Theodora is concerned, it has 
a greater foundation in fact than is usually accepted. Procopius seems to 
have distorted and magnified far more than he has invented or merely 
slandered ('”). Where his statements in the SH can be checked against 
other sources, they seem remarkably accurate ; there are many instances 
of convergence if not of outright confirmation. Yet, Procopius’ interpreta- 
tions should be viewed with caution : even where the facts agree, he will 
cast blame on Theodora although she may have been no more responsi- 
ble than Justinian. Casting her in a negative light and stressing the evil 
and vicious sides of her activities, he omits or distorts anything positive 
and has nothing to say about her works of piety and charity. When he can- 
not be checked, his account probably deserves the benefit of the doubt in 


(101) Cassiodorus, Variae, ed. T. Mommsen, MGH, AA 12.1-385, Berlin, 
1894, X.20: ‘talem virum vestra serenitas destinavit...et vestra decet obsequia 
retinere’ ; cf. X.24 : from Queen Gudeliva to Theodora, where Peter is named. 
Hint : X.20.4 : ‘nam et de illa persona, de qua ad nos aliquid verbo titillante per- 
venit, hos ordinatum esse cognoscite, quod vestris credidimus animis convenire’. 
Cf. X.20 (Theodahad to Theodora): ‘hortamini ut quicquid expetendum 
a...iugali vestro credimus, vestris ante sensibus ingeramus.’ Note the remarks of 
Bury (above, n. 6) II.165-167 who accepts the connection between the SH and 
Cassiodorus and adduces a further hint in X.21, from Gudeliva to Theodora : 
‘emersit tamen qualitas rei, quae nos efficere cariores vestrae debeat aequitati’. 

(102) SH, iv.33. 

(103) See the discussion of CAMERON, Procopius, pp. 49-83, esp. pp. 57-60 on 
the SH as an invective or anti-panegyric. 
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matters that he knew personally — especially public business and any- 
thing that involved Belisarius — but subject to extreme caution when he 
was relying on hearsay or gossip from periods before he came to the 
capital or moved in its ruling circles. 

A clearer understanding of Theodora and her historian may emerge by 
trying to answer a few basic questions about her in the light of all the 
available information. This discussion may begin with the beginning, 
where the problems will at once become obvious. 


WHEN AND WHERE WAS SHE BORN ? 


For the date, the sources give no direct information, and for the place, 
too much. Theodora’s age can only be calculated indirectly. Her sister 
Comito was six when her father died, during the reign of Anastasius. That 
is, She was born not before 485, and possibly as late as 512. Theodora was 
younger, probably by two or three years ('*). Procopius reports that she 
had a son, John, by a lover when she was still on the stage ; he suddenly 
appeared after she had married Justinian ; he was then a meirakion, prob- 
ably a teenager ('°). He was therefore born before 513 and possibly a few 
years earlier. In 530, she could still hope to have a child, so was probably 
not over forty ('%). Theodora had three grandsons (one attested only in the 
SH) by a daughter about whom nothing is known ('*’). One of them mar- 
ried Belisarius’ daughter in 547 ; he was most likely born well before 
533 (1°). Another, John, was honorary consul by 562 and then an adult, 


(104) The only source for this information is SH, ix.2-12, impossible to ver- 
ify. Relative age : the youngest sister was already a girl, not a baby, when her 
father died, so no more than four years younger than Comito. Theodora was still 
immature when her sister was already a well-known prostitute. 

(105) SH, xvii.16-23 ; this child is otherwise unknown. 

(106) See above, n. 9. 

(107) The law of 521 or 522, which mentions actresses’ daughters seems to 
confirm her existence. 

(108) SH, v.18-24, which indicates that both were young, but past puberty in 
547 (they were married for eight months before Theodora’s death) ; they had 
been engaged since 543 : SH, iv.37. There is a serious problem here : Procopius 
describes Antonina as being sixty in 544. If she was born around 484, her daugh- 
ter would not have been much less than nineteen in 543, and hardly a paidiske in 
547. If the narrative is even generally true, it would seem that Joannina was a 
very late child, and that she was much older than Anastasius ; hence, perhaps, a 
real objection to the marriage. But it is unprofitable to pursue the vague and often 
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so born probably before 542. The third, Athanasius, was a monophysite 
monk who was candidate for the patriarchate of Alexandria in 566, so not 
born after 536 ('”). All this suggests that Theodora’s daughter was born 
around 510-515. Convergent evidence, then, would suggest Theodora’s 
birth took place about 490 ; perhaps a few years later, but not much ear- 
lier. In that case, she was in her thirties when she married Justinian, close 
to forty when she became empress, and almost sixty when she died. 
Sources variously report that Theodora came from Paphlagonia, 
Cyprus, Syria, or Alexandria ; the SH never states but strongly implies 
that she was a native of the capital. The latter is by far the most probable ; 
three of the others can be eliminated immediately, though another possi- 
bility can perhaps be added. For the SH, she was the daughter of the bear 
keeper in the Hippodrome, who died when she was very young. Since 
there is no indication that he had acquired his job recently, it is most 
probable that his children were natives of the capital. In any case, despite 
its appearance in many modern works, Paphlagonia had nothing to do 
with this Theodora. The late and notoriously unreliable source that names 
it, along with the empress’ humble existence spinning wool in a modest 
house, actually refers to another Theodora, wife of the emperor 
Theophilus (843-848), who did come from Paphlagonia ('!°). Likewise, 
the stories that make her the daughter of a Syrian priest can be rejected 
as a late monophysite legend to give her a more suitable origin ; they 
appear only in the twelfth century, not in the contemporary monophysite 
writers. Cyprus is equally implausible as her birthplace : the passage of 
the fourteenth century historian that reports it is hopelessly garbled. It 
actually deals with Justinian’s foundations in the Balkans — Justiniana 
Prima his birthplace, and Justiniana Secunda which somehow gets iden- 
tified as Cyprus, home of Theodora. No bishopric Justiniana is attested in 
Cyprus ; the place of that name was actually in Macedonia, an area that 
fits the general context. Conceivably, the text actually had Theodora like 


malicious details of the SH too far. Note that Antonina had many children before 
she married Belisarius, and that her granddaughter was old enough for the gene- 
ral Sergius to woo around 544 ; i.e. born before 530 : see PLRE III Antonina 1. 
(109) See PLRE III Ioannes 90 and Athanasius 5. 
(110) See above, n.5; for the correct identification, see G. Dacron, 
Constantinople imaginaire, Paris, 1984, p. 319. 
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Justinian coming from the Balkans, but it hardly inspires confidence (""’). 
Alexandria remains as a vague possibility, but, it too is attested only in 
one very late source. Most probably, then, Theodora was born in 
Constantinople around 490. 


WHAT DID SHE DO BEFORE SHE BECAME EMPRESS ? 


There seems no reason to doubt that Theodora was an actress, with all 
the stigma that implies. One word of John of Ephesus and the law about 
actresses offer general confirmation for Procopius. If she were the 
product of the Hippodrome, she probably went on the stage when she 
reached maturity, at the age of 12-14, during the reign of Anastasius, and 
soon achieved real notoriety. 

According to the SH, she stopped in Alexandria on her way back to the 
capital after being thrown out by her lover, the governor of Libya. 
Modern writers often state that in Alexandria Theodora met the mono- 
physite patriarch Timothy, and even Severus, leader of the monophysite 
church, and underwent a religious conversion that changed the entire 
course of her life ('). This of course is totally incompatible with 
Procopius’ version, but makes it much easier for the same authors to envi- 
sion Theodora subsequently spinning wool in her humble house in 
Constantinople. In this version, the harlot’s reform has an explanation. 
Various attempts are made to explain how or why the patriarch should 
have received such a notorious woman and how he effected her conver- 
sion. Such efforts are not necessary. The entire story rests on a statement 
of the seventh-century Egyptian chronicler John of Nikiu, that Theodora 
called Timothy her spiritual father. Why else, it seems, than that he had 
converted her ? Unfortunately, the chronicler’s passage, as has long been 
shown, is full of anachronisms, confusing Timothy with the later patri- 
arch Theodosius whom Theodora helped put on the throne in 535. As a 


(111) Nicephorus Callistus, XVII.28 (PG 147, col. 292). For Justiniana 
Secunda (modern Lipljan) see Procopius, Buildings, IV.i.29. If that were the 
home of Theodora, though, why not call it Theodorias or something similar ? In 
any case, the mention of Cyprus, which breaks the context, has every appearance 
of an interpolation. On the other hand, Nicephorus Callistus, XVI.38 (PG 147, 
col. 199), probably drawn from another source, presents an abridged version that 
simply has Justinian favoring the church of Cyprus because Theodora came from 
there. 

(112) e.g., DIEHL, p. 42f, followed (as usual) by BROWNING, p. 68 and, at great 
length by BRIDGE, pp. 21-33. 
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source, it is quite worthless ('"). This relation, therefore, may disappear 
from Theodora’s history and remove at least one anomaly. 

Theodora’s affair with Hecebolus took place in the reign of Justin. By 
then, she had evidently made great social progress. She had also given 
birth to one or two children, and quite possibly been married to the father 
of one of them. His name is not recorded. She was now close to thirty. No 
source tells how she met Hecebolus, but Procopius gives a hint. Men of 
rank would hold drinking parties where girls like Theodora were invited 
as part of the entertainment. She is recorded on one such occasion as 
drawing up her dress indecently and displaying herself to the ban- 
queters (''*). Whatever the merits of that anecdote, such a party was the 
most likely occasion for an actress to meet respectable men. Real prosti- 
tutes, of course, also met men of all classes, who sometimes took pity on 
them and married them in order to release them from their shameful con- 
dition (''°). Since society made little distinction between actresses and 
prostitutes, the association of Theodora with a brothel may only reflect 
her early life on the stage (''*). So far, Theodora seems to have made the 
acquaintance of the ruling class, but not yet attached herself permanently 
to any of them. For an actress, such a marriage was unthinkable ; virtual- 
ly all public entertainers married within their own caste, and women of 
the stage had long been forbidden to marry respectable men (!”). 

There is a quite different route by which a woman like Theodora might 
have met the rich and powerful. From childhood, she was an ardent 
member of the Blue faction which together with its rival the Greens was 
central to public entertainment in the capital and other cities. These 


(113) John of Nikiu, Chronicle, tr. R. H. Cuarves, London, 1916, 90.87, 
p. 144; for the value of this account, see J. Masrero, Histoire des patriarches 
d’Alexandrie, Paris, 1923, p. 76f. 

(114) SH, ix.17. 

(115) Nov. 14 (a.535), praef. 

(116) Nov. 51 (a.537), dealing with scenicas, certainly seems to treat actress- 
es as if they were prostitutes, but see DAuBE (above, n. 93) who maintains that 
the law drew a clear distinction between the two categories. For Theodora from 
the porneion, see the interesting discussion of VasILiEv, p. 97f., who shows that 
the term porne was widely used to designate mimes and actresses also, and that 
it need not be taken literally here. It seems likely that John of Ephesus was mak- 
ing an implied comparison with Mary Magdalene. But note also the curious tra- 
dition of ‘Fredegarius’, above, p. 160. 

(117) See A. Cameron, Porphyrius the Charioteer, Oxford, 1973, p. 158 ; cf. 
above, p. 160. 
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organizations, which attracted the loyalty and enthusiasm of the entire 
population, comprised the performers (charioteers, dancers, mimes and 
the like), the infrastructure that made their work possible, such as 
Theodora’s father, and groups of fans from all levels of society. Each fac- 
tion had members of the ruling class as patrons. At Tarsus, for example, 
the patron of the Blues in Justinian’s time was the senator Damianus ('"*). 
In Constantinople, patrons were naturally of higher rank. Under 
Anastasius, the prefect of the city was patron of the Greens, whom the 
emperor favored. When Justinian, an ardent Blue, came to the throne, he 
seems to have patronized the faction himself ('’’). 

In this connection, the last stage of Theodora’s trip back to the capital 
may have an added significance. In Antioch, according to the SH, she met 
a certain Macedonia, a dancer of the Blue faction, who had gained con- 
siderable influence. She seems to have been a government spy or agent 
who wrote letters denouncing prominent rich men of the East to Justinian 
while Justin was emperor ('”). Once denounced, their wealth would be 
confiscated by the emperor. This suggests another activity of stage per- 
sonnel. As governments have always known, prostitutes and actresses are 
in an especially good position to get secrets from their friends and clients. 
Macedonia helped Theodora, offering her consolation for her bad luck 
with Hecebolus. There is no way to tell whether they were old friends or 
whether they met because of some connection through the Blues. It might 
have been natural for an ardent Blue like Theodora to seek out her fellow 
faction members in a strange city. It is also possible, of course, that they 
were in the same line of work. In any case, Macedonia is an example of 
a Blue dancer who had direct access to the highest levels of government. 
Theodora likewise could have made her important contacts through the 
Blues. 

No source reveals how or when Theodora met the heir to the throne. 
The connection could have come through Macedonia, after Theodora 
returned to the capital ('*!). Procopius relates that Justinian fell in love 
with her when she returned to Constantinople and made her his mistress. 


(118) SH, xxix.32-33 ; see PLRE III Damianus 1 for identification as mem- 
ber of the Senate in the capital. 

(119) See C. Rouecue, Partisans and Performers at Aphrodisias, London, 
1993, p. 150f. 

(120) SH, x1i.28-30. 

(121) The possibility was raised by DIEHL, p. 44. 
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This should have happened early in the reign of Justin and presumably 
after Theodora had had her various affairs or marriages. The only fixed 
point is the law about marriage of actresses, issued during the prefecture 
of Demosthenes, 521-522 ('”). By that time, Justinian had evidently 
decided to marry her, but was not able to until the empress Euphemia 
died ; that date is unknown. It seems then, that the two entered their rela- 
tionship around 520. Such a liaison brought its rewards : Theodora 
received the high dignity of patrician and gained enormous wealth, so 
that by the time she married, she had every appearance of respectabili- 
ty ('%). In April 527, she was crowned with Justinian ; by then she was 
probably around 35 years old. 


WHAT WAS HER CHARACTER ? 


The contrasts between the SH and the other sources seem most blatant 
here : how can the degraded and vicious ex-whore be reconciled with the 
pious monophysite empress? The SH presents a woman absolutely 
devoid of morality, licentious and insatiable when young, cruel and 
vindictive in power. Envious, spiteful and totally self-indulgent, she 
inspired universal fear. Yet she was capable of helping her low-born 
friends, especially women, and seems to have been loyal to some of them. 
She was clever at repartee and even had a kind of malicious sense of 
humor. For the monophysites, on the other hand, her main characteristic 
was piety and devotion to a cause. She was deeply concerned with the 
poor, especially with women of unfortunate backgrounds. During the 
Nika revolt, she was brave but also vindictive, an impression confirmed 
by the cases of John the Cappadocian and Priscus. The account of the 
conversion of Nubia also shows that she could inspire widespread fear. 

In sum, sources generally agree that Theodora’s character contained 
elements of vindictiveness and loyalty, that she had great determination, 
and that she caused fear but feared no one ('™). There is no way to judge 
her youthful behavior (which Procopius himself only had from hearsay), 


(122) For the dates, see PLRE II Demosthenes 4. 

(123) loEph, Lives 17.189 (patrician before marriage) ; SH, ix.29. 

(124) There is a closely parallel case, both in reality and reputation, in Eva 
Peron of Argentina. See C. Foss, Theodora and Evita : Two Women in Power, in 
Novum Millennium. Studies on Byzantine History and Culture dedicated to Paul 
Speck, Aldershot, 2001, pp. 113-121. 
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but the evidence for her piety as empress seems very strong. Procopius 
neither supports nor contradicts that. For the rest, there is no reason to 
doubt that she was hated and feared by many, especially of the ruling 
class, and that their attitude, reflected in the SH, would lend the most 
unpleasant coloring and motivation to whatever Theodora did. She may 
not have been the devil of Procopius, but she was certainly strong, deter- 
mined and vindictive, merciless to her enemies. However much she cared 
for the monophysites and for fallen women, everyone else had good rea- 
son to be afraid of her. 


How POWERFUL WAS SHE ? 


All the sources make it clear that Theodora had considerable power in 
the empire, but for the SH, it was a power manifested in unpleasant ways 
and put to evil uses. She plainly ruled jointly with Justinian, receiving the 
oath of loyalty from officials, corresponding with foreign monarchs and 
interfering at the highest level. She could get her men installed as patri- 
archs or pope, and commanded such awe that provincial governors would 
follow her commands even when they contradicted the emperor’s orders. 
Thanks to her enormous wealth, she could pursue an active domestic and 
foreign policy. The SH adds that she controlled all appointments to high 
office, exercised her power through a network of spies and enforced it in 
her own dungeons. She even controlled military appointment, promising 
high rank to her favorites or maintaining them in office. Although it had 
some limits, her will effected every level of church and state ('”). 

This power was enormous, but where was it based? Some have 
supposed that Theodora pursued her own policies independent of the 
emperor, and even against his interests or will. In that case, she was co- 
ruler in a stronger sense, and must have had a very powerful base that 
enabled her to operate. Yet for Procopius, this was all a fraud : she really 
operated in close concert with Justinian, and they only pretended to dif- 
fer. Evagrius supports this interpretation in a more guarded way. This is a 
central question about Theodora : did she have power of her own, or was 
it derived entirely from the emperor ? 

The most outstanding example of Theodora seeming to pursue a policy 
opposed by the emperor concerns the monophysites. Justinian actively 


(125) Note in this context the remarks of CAMERON, Procopius, pp. 74-79 on 
Theodora exercising indirect power by working behind the scenes. 
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persecuted them for much of his reign, yet Theodora’s patronage enabled 
them to survive and spread their doctrine. Did this mean that she had a 
secret network of her own that escaped the emperor’s attention or spies ? 
John of Ephesus, the most sympathetic of witnesses, makes it clear that 
this was not the case. Justinian not only knew what his wife was doing, 
but even participated by visiting the monks in her palace and asking their 
blessing. After Theodora’s death, he did not expel or arrest them — as he 
reasonably might if he discovered activities contrary to his own will — 
but went on providing them with living space, though on a less grand 
scale. He did nothing to stop the missionaries, whose presence in strange 
towns would have been quickly known to imperial agents, and even 
assigned a monophysite, John of Ephesus, the task of converting pagans 
in western Asia Minor. In other words, Justinian tolerated or even encour- 
aged Theodora ; she was not following an independent policy at all. 

Justinian faced an intractable problem : he ruled over an empire deeply 
divided between orthodox in Greece, Asia Minor and Palestine and 
monophysites in the richest and most strategic regions of Egypt, Syria 
and the eastern frontier. After the conquest of catholic Africa and Italy, 
the anti-monophysite population increased, with the Pope as its natural 
head. If Justinian conciliated one side, he would offend the other. Since 
the orthodox and catholics (not yet divided) were prominent in the capi- 
tal and the newly-conquered West, he opted to favor them, a natural 
course since he was orthodox himself. Yet he could not afford to alienate 
the monophysites completely at the risk of sedition in regions of crucial 
importance. His solution was ingenious : allow his consort to patronize 
her church with minimal interference, so that its members, if not entirely 
placated, would at least not rise in revolt. This policy of doing the oppo- 
site of what he officially proclaimed suited an emperor in such a delicate 
situation, and suits the interpretation Procopius and Evagrius put on his 
acts. 

The most notorious case of Theodora’s interference concerns the 
Gothic queen, Amalasuntha. According to the SH, Theodora had her mur- 
dered, even though she was on friendly terms with the emperor. 
Amalasuntha, who was in a precarious position in her own state, had 
entered into negotiations with Justinian, even proposing to turn Italy over 
to him. He in turn offered her a palace in Dyrrachium and an eventual 
refuge in the capital. To all appearances, he had every interest in ensuring 
her safety, and the product of Theodora’s jealousy could only be contrary 
to his own policy. Yet the evidence for Theodora’s complicity in the 
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murder is substantial. Is this also evidence of her power to intervene in 
foreign affairs against the imperial will ? Probably not, for the results 
were eminently favorable to Justinian’s ultimate policy. By ostensibly 
being responsible for the death of Amalasuntha, the Gothic king 
Theodahad became an open enemy of Justinian, and provided a useful 
pretext for the invasion of Italy. If the queen had not been removed, the 
diplomatic background for attack would have been much more compli- 
cated. Had she actually taken refuge in Constantinople the emperor could 
certainly have attacked to support her rights, but then might have been 
obliged to restore her to power, rather than adding Italy directly to the 
empire. If it is possible to judge by results, the removal of Amalasuntha 
served imperial interests. 

If Theodora had acted contrary to imperial policy, the ultimate blame 
should have fallen not on her but on the agent, Peter the Illyrian. 
According to Procopius, who dealt with this matter in the Gothic War as 
well as the SH, Peter acted both for her and for the emperor. By having 
Justinian’s friend killed, he might reasonably have suffered some punish- 
ment either on return to Constantinople or, if Theodora’s protection were 
all-powerful, after her death. None of that happened : instead, he received 
the highest honors of patrician and honorary consul and served as Master 
of Offices until his death in 565. In other words, his actions were reward- 
ed. Most probably, then, Amalasuntha’s fate is another example of impe- 
rial duplicity, with the ostensible and real policies very different (°°). 

In the cases of Belisarius and John of Cappadocia, where Theodora 
was instrumental in weakening or destroying two of Justinian’s great 
favorites, it is also likely that she was acting in his interests. Both men 
had risen to the highest powers and honors : each had assumed the con- 
sulate and accumulated great wealth, and Belisarius was enormously 
popular. Both, in other words, were potentially rivals to the emperor, 
though neither had shown anything but loyalty. Since Belisarius was sus- 
pected of hoarding treasure he had looted from Africa, it made sense to 
weaken his position and to recover as much money as possible, especial- 
ly at a time when the empire, afflicted by unending wars, was desperate- 
ly short of funds. Removing him from office when imperial policies 
seemed to be going badly meant removing a possible focus of opposition. 


(126) Even in the more public account of the BellGoth, V.iv.17, Justinian sent 
Peter to negotiate secretly with Theodahad about ceding part of Italy while osten- 
sibly going to discuss various outstanding (and quite different) issues. 
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He was, of course, restored, but never repeated his earlier successes. 
Later, in 562, long after Theodora had left the scene, Belisarius again fell 
from favor when accused of involvement in a plot. He had to dismiss his 
retainers, but was restored after a year. It would seem that Justinian, like 
other despots, did not allow his subordinates to feel too secure in their 
power or popularity, and that Theodora was only an agent of a consistent 
policy. 

John of Cappadocia presents a more complicated case. Theodora 
apparently always hated him and helped to have him removed after the 
Nika revolt. But Justinian brought him back and kept him in power till 
541. John then succumbed to a plot engineered by Theodora and 
Antonina. His apparent treason gave Justinian no alternative to dismis- 
sing him. This certainly looks like a case of Theodora’s vengeance strik- 
ing down a friend of the emperor, one whom he had consistently sup- 
ported. Yet a closer look at the circumstances raises doubts. Justinian 
warned John not to attend the fatal rendezvous — in other words, he 
knew of the plot, and therefore could have stopped it if he wanted. 
Instead, he allowed John to go into exile and confiscated most of his vast 
fortune, though he did permit the exile to retain enough wealth to allevi- 
ate his situation. He did nothing to stop Theodora’s further persecution of 
the fallen minister. Even after her death, when John returned to the capi- 
tal, he was unable to regain any position. This seems like a case of a 
despot striking down an overweening minister, in such a way as to deflect 
blame from himself. Unlike Belisarius, John had no personal following or 
popularity, but his immense wealth and knowledge of the operations of 
government could have made him an extremely dangerous adversary. The 
evidence suggests that Justinian was privy to the plot and was willing to 
sacrifice John, who had done his job and could be succeeded by equally 
competent (and ruthless) ministers. If so, by allowing John to be 
entrapped, the emperor removed a potential threat, gained a great fortune 
which had probably been embezzled, and set a powerful example of what 
might happen to anyone who rose too high, all the while escaping any 
blame for disloyalty. This does not appear to be an independent adventure 
of Theodora. 

Three other victims of Theodora also appear on closer inspection to 
have suffered as much from Justinian’s hostility as hers. Priscus, count of 
the imperial guard, had also accumulated a vast fortune. When he was 
accused of insulting the empress, he was exiled and tonsured ; the emper- 
or, forgetful of his old friend, did nothing beside confiscating his wealth. 
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Here, too, Justinian knew what was going on and allowed it to happen, 
presumably because he wanted to recoup the money Priscus had made. 
The cruel fates of Arsenius the Samaritan and Calligonus, governor of 
Cilicia, also blamed on Theodora in the SH, appear in corroborating 
sources as results of the joint vengeance of the imperial couple. Like the 
more famous examples, these provide no evidence of Theodora’s inde- 
pendent power. 

Theodora’s friends and agents were extremely important in all her 
activities. If they formed the core of an independent network, they could 
be expected to suffer when she was no longer there to protect them. In 
fact, the most notorious members survived her death unscathed, and even 
went on to new glories. The continuing success of Peter the Illyrian, 
emissary to the Goths, has already been considered. The Armenian 
eunuch Narses was extremely valuable to Theodora on at least two occa- 
sions : he maintained the monophysite patriarch of Alexandria in power 
in 535-6, and, was witness to John of Cappadocia’s treason five years 
later. At the same time, he was a confidant of Justinian, who never ceased 
to promote him until in 551 he became imperial commander in Italy ('”’). 
The SH portrays Peter Barsymes, the crooked banker who owed his rise 
to the empress, as surviving his loss of the praetorian prefecture in 546 
thanks to Theodora’s influence. But he retained the office after her death, 
and rose again to the prefecture in 555-562. Sergius son of Bacchus, the 
incompetent general who survived losing Africa thanks to Antonina’s 
patronage, subsequently served in Italy and was even made a patrician in 
559. In other words, Theodora’s faction survived her, an unlikely cir- 
cumstance if they had actively thwarted the emperor. 

This does not mean that Theodora’s death had no effect. It enabled 
Antonina to remove her daughter from the clutches of Theodora’s grand- 
son, and the Armenian commander Artabanes to put away the wife the 
empress had forced him to take back ('8). More seriously, two of her ene- 
mies escaped from her dungeons and were restored to respectable posi- 
tions. The general Buzes languished for more than two years (542-5) in 
dark solitary confinement till Theodora finally released him. According 
to Procopius, he was half blind and feeble thereafter, but he was actually 
restored to favor and somehow managed to command troops in Italy 
and Lazica in the next decade. Photius, stepson of Belisarius, who had 


(127) See the overly detailed account of his life in PLRE III, Narses 1. 
(128) Antonina : SH, v.23 ; Artabanes : PLRE III s.v. 
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infuriated Antonina by interfering with one of her affairs, was confined 
during the same years. He managed to escape, became a monk and even- 
tually rose to become abbot of Justinian’s monastery, the Nea, in 
Jerusalem. He, too, had been honorary consul and extremely rich. 
Although he kept his life, he never regained his former influence. 

Whatever the circumstances behind these two cases, there seems little 
or no evidence that Theodora promoted any policy actively opposed by 
Justinian. On the contrary she appears as his useful agent and collabora- 
tor, enabling him to carry out activities that he might prefer to deny. 
Procopius’ judgement that the two actively collaborated and only pre- 
tended to differ seems eminently justified. In other words, Theodora did 
not exercise independent power, but instead operated in defined realms. 
She seems to have had no voice in military policy, but tremendous influ- 
ence in ecclesiastical matters. She played a valuable role in humbling the 
rich and powerful, especially any potential aspirants to higher power, 
while allowing Justinian to preserve the appearance of benign patronage 
of his friends. She may also have been an intermediary between the 
emperor and the humble, in the sense that she patronized charity and 
championed the cause of unfortunate women. She was certainly the link 
between Justinian and the monophysite church. In any case, her consid- 
erable power was exercised to the benefit of the emperor, enabling him to 
operate behind the scenes in realms where his public policy was very dif- 
ferent. 


POSTSCRIPT 


The memory of Theodora lived on in East and West, but in very dif- 
ferent forms. For the monophysite Syrians of the late Middle Ages, she 
was a pious queen of respectable Syrian origins. Western writers, though, 
saw her as a malevolent and heretical force who interfered with the 
church. As early as the seventh century, a fabulous version reported her 
origin as a prostitute, a view still being spread three hundred years 
later (17). 

The Byzantine image is more complex. After her death, while Justinian 
was still alive, Theodora was revered as his pious consort, whose soul in 
heaven appeals to God for him ('”). A prayer for her repose was inscribed 


(129) See above, n. 6 and 90. 
(130) Paulus Silentiarius (above, n. 28), pp. 58-65. 
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on the beams of Justinian’s new monastery on Mt. Sinai ('*'). In the early 
eighth century, her name was considered glorious enough to be given to 
the barbarian wife of a second Justinian ('). In general, she appears as 
the devout wife of a great ruler, if she is mentioned at all. She was even 
revered with her husband as a saint ('**). Byzantine writers never report 
her scandalous origins, not even after the rediscovery of the Secret 
History in the late tenth century ('*). Nor is her monophysite faith men- 
tioned, even when it would explain events ('*°). A few writers, though, are 
critical: the twelfth century historian Zonaras, who read Procopius, 
describes the reign of Justinian as a joint rule in which his wife had equal 
or greater power. He portrays Theodora as the active collaborator of 
Justinian in his greed for revenue and accompanying injustices, and as 
interfering in the church at the highest level, in Constantinople and 
Rome ('*°). Nicephorus Callistus (Xanthopoulos), who wrote a well- 
informed ecclesiastical history in the fourteenth century, finally states 
openly that she was an ardent monophysite, even though she rarely 
appears in his long narrative of the reign ('*’). It remained for the moderns 
to develop the scandals to their fullest extent, and to try to integrate them 
into the other facets of her complex character and glorious career. 
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